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work dressed in blue jeans, 
running shoes n printed T- 
shirt. 

However, this University of 

alumnus is president and chief ex 
ecutive officer of a specialty engineer 
ing firm that anticipates gross sal 
just over 24 million 

The tremendo 
company, Creativ 
has forced him into the r 
executive manager. 
indicates, it's a role that 
with some reluctance. 

This frater from Lambda-Alpha Chap 
ter would prefer to be described as an 
inventor and as a developer of new 
forms of entertainment. 


Aaron's current product, the ten 
haracter entertainment ensemble 
called the “Rock-Afire Expl 

old exclusively to a natio 
ain of restaurants, Show! 
Inc. 

Aaron's tremendo! ess grew 
out of his early interest in electronics 
and mechanical devices. He built hi 
first crystal radio set when he five 


e of 11, Fechter started a 
small TV repair business. He drop 
that idea n he realized that he w 
not strong enough to lift most 
sets. 

His talents enabled Aaron 
from high sche 
then enrolled 
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btain a degr 
firs 


lege, he changed his 

| studied engineering for my fir 
quarter, but | did ni 
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cour in particular caused 
change my mind, Advanced C: 
and Graphics. 

I can't draw, and | couldn't draw any 
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Icul 
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finance, Fechter 
a better b 


ing his colleg urse we 
years, Aaron at age 19 becan 

calls a “free lance i ntor. 
stablished Cre 


uction with his three 


uc 
automobile, Aaron invented and sold 
zor a hand-held water 
e that was used t 
yard swimming 
led more mon 


or raising additional capital, Aarc 


landed a contract to develop an elec 
tronic control system for a firm 


Along the way, Aaron even as 
the company in designing a coupl 
new electronic entertainment devi 

His next c for the develop 
ment of an eli c control system for 
an animated character for the same 

mpany, 

When the company d 
pay Aaron for the pr 
had done, he refused to give them the 
control system that he had developed 
for animated characters. 

“I really got started in animation as a 
kind of revenge. | told them, ‘I'll use the 


led not to 


with you, a 
Obviou 
With the financial 
father, Aaron su 
animated charac 
parks. $ 
bled into a custom igned show 
plete with sound track and special 
effects. 
While displaying his animated 
characters at a trade show in December 
1979, Aaron met Robert L. Br 
pha-Phi Chapter, Kansas University) 
Frater Bros with over 54 hotels, is 
the largest franchisee of Holiday Inns in 
the world. 
Brock was looking for an entertain 
ment form to highlight his proposed na- 
wide chain of pizza restaurants. 


(continued c 


Aaron Fechter inspects one of the characters for 
the Rock-Afire Explosion that are being custom 
made at his manufacturing facilities in Orlando, 
Florida, (Photo by Michael A. Moxley) 


(continued from page 7) 

On the results of his meeting Frater 
Brock, Aaron said, “His concept was to 
use our animated characters in a pizza 
chain where they would be the enter- 
tainment while people dined. For other 
entertainment the patrons could play a 
large collection of video games that 
would be in a room adjacent to the din- 
ing area. 

"Since we (Creative Engineering) 
would be a pretty important part of 
Brock's concept, he wanted us to be 
loyal to the company. In exchange for 
exclusive rights to the animation 
characters for the restaurant, Showbiz 
Pizza Place, Brock offered us part 
ownership in the restaurant chain.” 

Thus, the Rock-Afire Explosion came 
into being. 

Aaron expanded his production facili- 
ties dramatically to accommodate the 
increased demand for his characters. 
Today, two large manufacturing plants 
in Orlando employ over 110 people on a 
full-time basis to produce the Rock- 
Afire Explosion. 

Presently there are already 17 restau- 
rants open for business, and plans are 
for an additional 45 to be open by the 
end of this year. 

After the development of approx- 
imately 100 company-owned restau- 
rants, Brock and Fechter plan to make 
their concept available on a franchise 
basis. 

Ironically, neither of these two individ- 
uals realized that the other was a mem- 
ber of Tau Kappa Epsilon until Fechter 
was contacted by the editor of THE 
TEKE Magazine for an interview. Aaron 
was surprised, but related that it was not 
the first time that his TKE involvement 
had been of assistance to him. 

"I felt that college was an important 
experience. It was important from the 


Aaron reviews in detail the plans for “Operation 
Moon Base,” the complete computerization of all 
of the specitications for the entire production 
process for all of the parts for all of the characters 
in his Rock-Afire Explosion ensemble. (Photo by 
Michael A. Moxley) 
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standpoint of learning to deal with peo- 
ple. In terms of learning to deal with 
people, TKE was the most valuable ex- 
perience to me. 

“One of the difficulties that | had 
growing up was in making new friends. 
Most people didn't want anything to do 
with me because they thought | was 
either a genius, a jerk, or abnormal. 

“But | was none. | was just too young 
to assimilate well into the groups of 
older people. | was really young for the 
groups that | was involved with. 

“Like even in high school, | couldn't 
drive until | was a senior because of my 
age. Likewise, | was socially incompati- 
ble with the other people in my class at 
school, so | was anxious to get to col- 
lege and even all of that out. 

“| wanted to get away from the people 
who thought of me in this manner and 
meet some new people who would ac- 
cept me as an average human being 
and get involved in sports and other ac- 
tivities that | had never been able to do. 

“I'd always been interested in frater- 
nities, even before attending college. 
Going through rush, however, TKE was 
one of the few fraternities willing to 
pledge me. 

“When | joined, they also gave me the 
Opportunity to play any sport that | 
wanted to regardless of how bad | was. 
They accepted me into the group as a 
friend, and the members of the chapter 


helped me to round out my social prob- 
lems and some of my difficulties in 
working with people. 

“They explained to me and showed 
me how high motivation to get jobs 
done, which is what | had for the frater- 
nity, could also tear the fraternity apart if 
| wasn't careful about the ways and 
manners4n which | worked with others 
in accomplishing those things. 

“My interest and involvement in TKE 
taught me how to deal with people and 
how to work within an organization with- 
out hurting it.” 

Aaron felt that the influence of one 
specific individual with Lambda-Alpha 
Chapter had the most to do with his 
decision to join TKE. 

“More than anyone else, Don Hulliung, 
who is now a restaurant owner in Tam- 
pa, was the strongest influence of any- 
one in the chapter. He was also the kind 
of person who would have never been 
my friend before | joined the fraternity. 

“He was the best in sports; he was the 
best at everything. He became my 
friend and defended me when | needed 
defending. 

“He encouraged me to join, encour- 
aged me to stay when | wanted to quit, 
and he taught me what it was like to be 
a member of a team." 


(continued on page 26) 


tour through Creative Engineering's 
FY production facilities is an enlighten- 
PPA ino experience. Seeing Aaron 
sa sh Fechters animated characters, 
such as the Rock-Afire Explosion, reveals 
both the simplicity of the concept behind ani- 
mated characters as well as the incredible 
complexity involved in the execution of that 
concept. 

Beginning with a tubular aluminum frame 
which serves as a "skeleton" for the finished 
characters, a variety of pistons and cylinders 
are attached to the various joints comprising 
the arms, legs, and other parts of the creature 
that will require movement. 

Depending upon the type of movement re- 
quired and the mechanical force necessary 
to achieve that movement, cylinders of 
different sizes and different length piston 
strokes are used. 

The piston is moved from one end of its 
cylindrical container to the other by the ap- 
plication ot compressed air. 

All of the pistons have only two positions, 
and the resulting movement is a single step 
action. 

However, by combining several of these 
cylinders controlling various individual 
movements and engaging them in a precise 
order, more complex animation is possible. 
An example of this is the "Beach Bear” who 
plays the guitar utilizing movements of both 
his simulated wrist and elbow joints. 

These complex “high energy” movements 
are the prime characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes Creative Engineering's animation 
from that of its competitors. 

The plastic tubing from all of the various 
cylinders throughout the animated 
character's body traverse down the length of 
the creature and converge at the back of his 
feet. At this point the tubes are connected to 
a series of plastic valves in a metal housing. 

Located at the junction of the tubing and 
valves is a series of electronic relay 
switches. These relay switches receive sig- 
nals and respond by opening and closing the 
valves upon command, thus causing the 
movements of the character. 

Typically, one of Aaron's animated charac- 
ters may have 12 to 16 or more cylinders 
throughout its body. Any possible combina- 
tion of these various cylinders may be acti- 
vated at any time depending upon the types 
of movements that are to occur. 

It all seems simple enough. Just flip the 
switch, the electronic relay will open the 
valve, air will rush into the cylinder, the piston 
will move, and the connected part of the 
creature's anatomy will take on a lifelike 
movement as well 

The complexity in programming these ani- 
mated characters is another matter. There is 
a brief delay in time from when the electronic 
signal is received by the relay until the air 
reaches a certain compression in the 
cylinder causing the piston to move. This 
time factor can vary from cylinder to cylinder 


depending upon the mechanical differences 
in the various movements. 

Multiply this by the fact that several move- 
ments are usually occurring simultaneously 
among several different cylinders and then 
factor in that there are ten characters in the 
show, many of whom are moving at the same 
time, and the complexity of programming 
reaches immense proportions. 

Imagine a piano in which there was a 
variable time delay from when you struck the 
key until you heard the note being sounded. 
Then imagine the skill required of a classical 
pianist to play one of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies under those conditions. 

That is analogous to the task facing Aaron 
Fechter as he works to program the charac- 
ters in the Rock-Afire Explosion. Even after 


Mitzi Mozzarella is shown here before her latex- 
cast face is installed. (Photo by Michael A. Moxley) 


all of the switching sequences are worked 
out in written form, it still takes Aaron three 
weeks to program the Rock-Afire Explosion 
for one eight-minute performance. 

Once all of these signals have been re- 
corded, they are then encoded along the 
stereo taped sound track that contains the 
music. As the tape deck plays the music, it 
also concurrently feeds the synchronized 
cues to the characters, causing the move- 
ment to occur in time with the music. 

So precise has Aaron developed this 
talent, that one of his characters, "Duke 
LaRue.” actually plays his four-piece drum 
set in perfect rhythm to the music on the 
sound track. 

Once completed and installed, the Rock- 
Afire Explosion is an incredible display of 
technology. All that is required to operate the 
show is to put a key into the switch and turn it 
on. 


A character for the Rock-Afire Explosion group at 
an early stage of production, showing the metal 
framework and the pneumatic cylinders that will 
operate the character's movements. (Photo by 
Michael A. Moxley) 


At automatically timed intervals 
throughout the day, patrons in the restau- 
rant's dining area will see the house lights 
dim, the stage lights come up, the curtains 
open, and watch a completely automated 
performance of the characters in perfect 
synchronization with the sound track of both 
music and dialogue. At the conclusion of the 
show, the curtains close, the stage lights dim, 
and the house lights come back up. 

Approximately ten minutes later, the 
sequence will repeat itself, each time with a 
new performance with differing music and 
dialogue. 

At the end of the day, the restaurant man- 
ager needs only turn the key to shut down the 
show until he opens for business the fol- 
lowing day. 

For birthday parties and other special cele- 
brations, a custom designed performance 
may be called up from the machine's pro- 
grams by simply pressing a button, 

The Rock-Afire Explosion is entertainment 
that appeals to all age groups. A lifelike, 
three-dimensional cartoon fantasy for the 
children, creative and contemporary popular 
music for adolescents and young people, 
and a marvelous technological display for 
adults, the long lines in front of the Showbiz 
restaurants already opened across the coun- 
try are testament to the success of this new 
entertainment concept. > 


The electronic relays which operate the 
pneumatic valves and the tubing which connects 
to various parts of the character's anatomy are 
indicative of both the complexity and detail in- 
volved in the production of the Rock-Afire Explo- 
sion. (Photo by Michael A. Moxley) 
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The current edition of the Rock-Atire Explosion as installed in a Showbiz Pizza Place restaurant in Orlando, Florida. Note the continual updating and costume 
changes that are shown in this edition as compared to the original pictured on pages 6 and 7. (Photo by Michael A. Moxley) 


(continued from page 24) 


Commenting further on his college 
career, Fechter said, "I finished up at the 
University of South Florida at age 19 
after three years. | wanted to get out real 
fast and make a lot of money as soon as 
| could. 

“I've since regretted that decision, 
though; | would have enjoyed staying in 
school a little longer. | enjoyed the fra- 
ternity experience; in fact, TKE was my 
favorite part of college. 

“Today | still maintain contact with 
the chapter and | return for the Red Car- 
nation Ball and alumni reunions and that 
sort of thing whenever it's possible." 

As befits someone with his optimism 
and positive attitude, Aaron is not con- 
tent with his present success. 

“We have three new projects under 
development that involve high tech- 
nology and modernization way ahead of 
its time, which aren't in the entertain- 
ment field at all, These projects are in 
the educational field—information proc- 
essing and industrial engineering. 

“With these projects, l'm hoping that 
we can continue to pioneer and be 
ahead of everyone else the same way 
we've succeeded in the field of anima- 
tion. 

“We've also invented our own kind of 
music; it's called Rock-Afire and, in fact, 
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we named our characters after the 
music. 

“We have our own recording studio 
and we design and produce all of our 
own music. 

“The next step will be distributing our 
music on a commercial basis. In fact, 
we have a test pressing for some of our 
records which we'll have out in a few 
weeks 

“With all the work on our music being 
done in-house, we won't be going 
through any of the standard distribution 
networks to get our records out.” 

Aaron is continuing to develop and 
improve his animated characters. He 
gave us some clues as to what we could 
expect in the future in the animated 
character field 

“One of our goals is to make our 
characters mobile. They now perform 
well, but their feet or some portion of the 
character is bolted to the floor. This is 
necessary so we can get the connec- 
tions to the animals and keep them bal- 
anced. 

“We'd like to miniaturize everything, 
put it all inside the characters and teach 
them balance so they can be complete- 
ly articulated and move around and be, 
in essence, completely mobile robots. 

“Of course, it would be easy to make 
a robot like the Star Wars character R2- 
D2 that is remote controlled and moves 


by means of wheels, just rolling around 
on command. 

“The big deal that's so difficult is 
teaching a character to actually walk 
like the Star Wars character C-3PO. 
He's the one who could actually walk 
and lift one foot and put it down, keep 
his balance, lift the other foot and put it 
down 

"In reality, C-3PO was a man in a cos- 
tume while R2-D2 was an actual robot. 

“The reason we want them to walk 
rather than roll is because they're going 
to do this for entertainment purposes. If 
all we were doing was building an in- 
dustrial robot, we'd teach him to roll. 

“Because all we have to do is get him 
from point A to point B, but we want him 
to be a performer, an entertainer, a 
dancer, a runner, and a worker. And 
whatever he is, he's going to need to be 
able to walk like a human being.” 


Aaron Fechter has already taken the 
technology of building life-sized ani- 
mated characters a generation beyond 
anything anyone else has been able to 
produce. To realize his goal of mobility 
would bring yet another fantasy to life. 

Given what he has been able to ac- 
complish in the last few years, it's not 
that difficult to imagine C-3PO coming 
to life by the talents of Aaron's amazing 
animation. » 
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